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DISCARDED 
By ACU Library 


Only the ignoble, the shameful, and the base can be suppressed—never the heroic 
truth. Men everywhere, of whatever race, despise themselves when they are ignoble 
and they do not talk about it. Men everywhere are proud of the heroism of their 
fellow men and will tell of it, even though they die in the telling. 

And so on the winds of freedom, those winds which never cease to blow, are 
borne today the stories of heroism in the conquered countries. Conquered? The 
stories which the winds of freedom bear prove once again that free men cannot be 
conquered. The treachery and the armed might of tyranny may crush them for 
a time, but those who live will speak out and speak out again until freedom is restored. 
Thus come the voices from the countries which the Axis has sought to enslave: 

They reach the United Nations, which must fight to free them, through smuggled 
letters. 

Men and women who have escaped tell of the fight which does not cease. 

Short-wave broadcasts from secret stations, operated under penalty of torture 
and death, pierce the mysterious ether until they are heard by alert listeners. 

Underground newspapers pass from hand to hand until they reach a free border. 

Agents of the governments-in-exile obtain confidential reports which they release 
to an anxiously waiting world. 

But these are not the only ways in which the world learns that Norway does not 
falter, that Holland is not crushed, that men still walk erect in Belgium, in Occupied 
France, in Czechoslovakia, Greece, and Poland, among the brave Yugoslavs—that 
everywhere the “New Order” is scorned and being undermined. The story is re- 
vealed, too, by the Quislings and other hirelings of the “New Order.” The hirelings, 
from time to time, publish in their controlled journals new orders against sabotage and 
new decrees against resistance. They must impose new penalties and new tortures 
upon the men and women who will not stop their struggle for freedom and who con- 
tinue, somehow, to tell their brave story. 
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The Unconquered People... 


Europe is fighting back. From the 
Continent comes word of resistance to 
Hitler in occupied countries. But the 
voices reaching the outside world tell 
more than stories of heroism. They 
carry a warning which says: “We can- 
not do this job alone. We will keep the 
fires of resistance burning to show you— 
in the lands still free—that our mutual 
cause is just, our courage high, our faith 
unflinching.” 

Not until the ultimate victory of the 
United Nations has been achieved can 
the full story of this heroic resistance be 
told. The black curtain of tyranny is 
now drawn across Europe. But occa- 
sionally the curtain blows back for an 
instant and we see a continent struggling 
in its chains. For an instant we see the 
streets and shuttered houses of an occu- 
pied town. We sense the cold relentless 
fury that peaceful citizens feel toward 
those who bombed their homes and de- 
stroyed their liberty. We see the dull 
expressionless faces of the occupying 
troops—men surrounded by an invisible 
wall of contempt, forever on guard and 
forever marching through streets whose 
very stones are hostile. We sense, too, 
the strength of people united in a cause 
that knows no boundary—the individual 
Norwegian nodding to the Pole, the 
Dutchman to the Czech, all the occupied 
people nodding silently one to the other, 
and meaning, “The invader must go.” 
We sense, too, that out of the misery that 
Hitler has inflicted on Europe there has 
risen a new brotherhood of man, that any 
act of resistance to Hitler, however fee- 
ble, is part of that new unity. Out of the 
misery, the united people of Europe are 
writing a noble page in the history of 
human freedom. 


Hitler’s victories came so suddenly that 
for a time the people in the occupied 
countries were stunned beyond measure. 
The main problem was to keep alive, eat, 
and finda place tosleep. Moreover, the 
policy of the German Army in countries 
such as France, Belgium, and Norway 
was to appear as “correct” as possible. 
Part of Hitler’s strategy of plunder was 
for his army to seem good-natured and 
mannerly. The Nazis believed, or pre- 
tended to believe, that people whose 
homes had just been bombed and whose 
cities had just been destroyed would take 
the invader to their hearts. But by its 
very nature the “New Order” could not 
for long hide its true purpose: wholesale 
plunder of the occupied countries, scrap- 
ping of every vestige of personal freedom, 
complete Nazification. The occupied 
countries soon realized that they had been 
defeated not by an honorable military 
foe but by a savage enemy who intended 
to enslave them and make them forever 
subject to his will. 


Smoke Signals 


Gradually small fires of resistance were 
lighted on the Continent. Resistance at 
first took simple forms, expressive of the 
deep hatred and contempt felt toward the 
conqueror. Forbidden to boo when Nazi 
officials appeared on the screen, those 
Parisians who went to the movies took 
to clearing their throats and coughing 
loudly. One theater audience coughed 
so long and so loudly that the auditorium 
lights were flashed on, and a Nazi officer 
strode across the stage. “Who coughed?” 
he demanded. There was no answer 
until an old man rose in the rear of the 
theater and called out, “Nobody here 
coughed.” “Who coughed?” again de- 


manded the Nazi. “The Unknown Sol- 
dier,” quietly replied the old man. 

In Norway, when Nazi columns swung 
down the street, the Norwegians turned 
their backs and faced store windows and 
doorways. Although German was taught 
in practically all Norwegian schools, 
Norwegians suddenly were unable to 
speak a word of German or understand 
any command issued by the occupying 
forces. “Prepare for the day to come,” 
read one appeal circulated to Nor- 
wegians. “And in the meantime treat 
Germans and Quislings as if they were 
nonexistent. . . . Do not speak a single 
word and do not perform a single act 
that may be useful to the Germans.” 
The Norwegian Supreme Court resigned 
in a body during December, 1940. When 
the Nazis seized control of the Norwegian 
medical association, more than 2,000 of 
its 2,339 members resigned. When Miss 
Berta Holgestad, the head of the Nor- 
wegian nurses association, was removed 
from office by the Nazis, the office staff 
and practically the entire membership 
of 3,700 immediately resigned in protest. 
A Nazi president replaced Miss Holge- 
stad, but Norwegian nurses could not be 
obtained. More than 12,000 of Nor- 
way’s 14,000-odd teachers quit the Nazi- 
dominated teachers union. In Febru- 
ary, 1942, when the Quisling government 
tried to block a church service at Trond- 
heim Cathedral and required all children 
between the ages of 10 and 18 to enroll in 
the Nazi youth organization (Ungdoms- 
fylking), all seven bishops of the Nor- 
wegian State Church resigned, sending 
individual letters of resignation to the 
government. In their letters, the bishops 
wrote that “the spiritual duties which 
were given to me by ordination at the 
Lord’s altar are still mine with God and 
with right.” Eleven hundred clergymen 
followed suit, retiring from their pulpits. 
More than 10,000 persons have escaped 
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from Norway since the occupation, risk- 
ing their lives in small boats across the 
perilous waters of the North Sea, or cross- 
ing from Sweden into Russia and making 
the long trek east to our Pacific Coast. 
Many of those who escaped have received 
air training in Canada under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Norwegian Govern- 
ment-in-Exile and fly or will soon fly with 
the United Nations against the Axis. 

On Armistice Day last year mimeo- 
graphed handbills were circulated 
throughout Brussels signed “Vive la 
Belgique Indépendante.” Risking their 
lives, the people of Brussels demonstrated 
before the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
great crowds swirling through the streets 
to lay flowers on the tomb. German staff 
cars had difficulty plowing through the 
clogged traffic. Feeling that sense of 
unity and strength of numbers which 
often sweeps through a crowd, Belgians 
shouted insults at the Germans, arousing 
a group of stiff-necked officers to the point 
where one among them reached for his 
revolver and shot at the people. 


“Murry Up, Fritz!’ 


Back in England after a raid over the 
Continent, a young British bomber ser- 
geant reported that Dutch tulip fields 
had been planted to resemble huge Dutch 
flags. People stood in the fields, he said, 
and waved to him. In Brittany, when 
R.A. F. planes flew overhead, the Bretons 
did not make for cover. “Hurry up, 
Fritz!” they cried to the disciplined Ger- 
man soldiers who dashed for shelter. 
“Hurry up, the R. A. F. is on your heels!” 
Breton sailors, forced to take German 
soldiers aboard their fishing boats as ob- 
servers when they sailed into the English 
Channel, became conveniently lost in fog 
and mist and landed at ports in the south 
of England. The German soldiers were 
turned over to the British. When cap- 
tured British pilots who made forced 


landings over Holland were led off to 
Nazi prisons, the Dutch held demonstra- 
tions at the railroad stations, applauding 
and cheering them. 

Anti-Nazi demonstrations spread to 


such an extent in Holland that the Nazi- 
controlled daily, Nieuwsblad van het 
Noorden, of Groningen, published an 
appeal directed against spreading the 
slogan, “The greater the chaos the bet- 
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ter.” When 4,000 workers at the Philips 
electrical company in the Dutch city of 
Eindhoven were granted permission to 
hold a parade in celebration of the plant’s 
fiftieth anniversary, it suddenly and mys- 
teriously became a giant procession— 
more than 20,000 persons joined the line 
of march, many of them wearing orange 
flowers, representing the royal House of 
Orange. At the head of the procession 
was a huge model of a radio, its front 
shielded by a curtain. When the wind 
blew back the curtain, onlookers caught 
a glimpse of a portrait of Wilhelmina, 
their exiled Queen. 

Leading Dutch newspapers were com- 
pelled to print obituary notices of Dutch 
Nazis killed on the Russian front, the 
notices reading that these men had fallen 
“in the struggle against Bolshevism, for 
Leader, People, and Fatherland.” Many 
people cut out these notices and returned 
them to the newspaper offices labeled, 
“Splendid,” “Hearty congratulations,” 
or “A thousand more like him should be 
killed.” 


He Who Laughs—Lasts 


Out of the misery of the occupation a 
new body of humor has arisen—the re- 
sistance joke. Like the songs once sung 
by the troubadours, these stories spread 
from the top of Norway to the tip of 
Greece, varying in content but similar in 
framework, and always reflecting a 
sense of humor that manages somehow 
to function under adversity and make a 
butt of the oppressor. For example, 
there’s the one about the Nazi soldiers 
who got drunk in a Norwegian coastal 
village, commandeered a car, and drove 
wildly through the streets. Finally they 
careened down a dark pier and into the 
sea, promptly sinking. The Gestapo hur- 
ried to the scene and questioned an old 
fisherwoman at the end of the pier. “Did 
you see the car coming?” they asked her. 
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“Yes,” she said. “Well, why didn’t you 
stop it?” they demanded. “Why should 
I?” said the old lady, shrugging her shoul- 
ders. “I thought they were on their way 
to England!” 

On the sides of buildings in Occupied 
France portraits of pigs have appeared, 
with the caption: 


Born In GERMANY 
FATTENED IN FRANCE 
SALTED IN THE CHANNEL 
Anp RoastTepD IN ENGLAND 


Hundreds of clandestine printing 
presses hidden throughout occupied 
Europe turn out secret newspapers, bring- 
ing to their readers news of the outside 
world and stories forbidden by the Nazi 
press. Belgium has 40 such underground 
papers, and their titles reveal their pur- 
pose: La Libre Belgique (Free Belgium), 
Vers La Victoire (Onward to Victory), 
Bec et Ongles (Tooth and Nail), Le 
Front de Résistance (Front Line of Re- 
sistance), Tenir (Hold Out), etc. Both 
mimeographed and printed, smaller in 
size than our tabloids, these papers warn 
of neighbors who are Nazi spies and 
Quislings, tell where the British short 
wave can be located on radio dials, and 
print pictures of allied leaders smuggled 
from abroad. They anxiously follow 
public opinion in America, occasionally 
reprinting the Gallup Poll. More than 
100 underground papers are printed in 
Poland, both dailies and weeklies. They 
gather their news by secretly listening to 
allied short-wave broadcasts. Paper, ink, 
photographs, even small hand-operated 
printing presses are dropped to them by 
parachute. Under Nazi law the penalty 
is death or torture for reporting, publish- 
ing, distributing, or reading the under- 
ground papers. And still most of the 
papers carry the message: “Po przeczy- 
taniu oddaj drugiemu” (“After having 
read the paper give it to another”). 


Radios WVerboten 


Regardless of consequences, people of 
the occupied countries continue to listen 
to short-wave broadcasts from the allies. 
A deep hunger for truth draws them to 
these voices from the free world. This is 
a struggle of ears—on the one side, the 
ears of the people pressed tightly against 
their radio sets, strained to catch every 
syllable of hope from the lands still free; 
on the other, the ever-alert ears of the 
Gestapo cocked to catch the slightest 
sound of a forbidden radio. Isolated 
items in the European press occasionally 
reveal this mighty drama. “Cases are 
continually coming before the law courts 
in Warthegau concerning Poles who lis- 
ten to foreign broadcasts and spread the 
news that they hear, despite the fact that 
they are not allowed to own radios,” said 
the Ostdeutsche Beobachter (a paper 
published for Germans in Poland) on 
December 28, 1941. ‘Ten Poles were 
prosecuted by the special court of Poznan 
recently. One of the accused was Josef 
X, who was the owner of a motor repair 
shop in Poznan; a car radio was brought 
to him for repair, and he informed several 
employees of the firm that the radio was 
there so that they could listen to broad- 
casts at night. X was sentenced to 10 
years’ penal servitude. The other em- 
ployees who collaborated with X were 
sentenced to 7 years’ penal servitude.” 

The Poles have answered. Thousands 
of Poles have escaped and now fight with 
the United Nations against the Axis: in 
the Polish Corps in Scotland, the Polish 
Highland Brigade, the R. A. F., and 
throughout the Near East. Representa- 
tives of 2,000 underground groups have 
met secretly “somewhere in Poland” and 
issued a Manifesto to the Peoples of the 
World, reading in part: “We have been 
driven underground. Every day a blood- 
thirsty terrorism takes its toll of victims 


from among us... yet free life has 
been born and is developing in the dark- 
ness of conspiracy, swelling into a power- 
ful, unconquerable tide which will sweep 
over the occupying Powers, who are sur- 
rounded by the merciless hatred of all 
Poles, and prevent the enemy from set- 
tling down and strengthening his hold on 
our country.” 

The morale of the German occupying 
forces suffers severe blows as a result of 
the constant and extreme hostility of the 
occupied peoples. Nobody can survive 
being hated day after day, being consid- 
ered as something apart from the human 
race. Many of the Nazi garrisons in oc- 
cupied lands are staffed by older men— 
the young and best fighters having been 
sent to the Russian front. These older 
soldiers, often more concerned with get- 
ting home to their families than perform- 
ing police duty in occupied countries, 
sense that the deep hatred surrounding 
them might some day spend itself in a 
terrible vengeance upon their fatherland. 


Slower and Slower 


As the initial stupor wore off and the 
occupation became unbearable, the peo- 
ple resorted to aggressive acts of resist- 
ance and sabotage. Sabotage in France 
has resulted in transportation delays, 
poor work in factories turning out imple- 
ments of war, inefficient tightening of 
screws and bolts on trucks and tractors, 
and damage to plants. Sabotage of 
switches on French railroads has caused 
numerous wrecks of trains carrying arms 
and ammunition. Pierre Laval’s return 
to power in the Vichy government was 
followed by a fresh wave of unrest’ and 
sabotage—symbolic of freedom-loving 
Frenchmen’s hatred of collaboration with 
the enemy. Troop trains were mysteri- 
ously assaulted ; loaded with German sol- 
diers, one of them was blown up near 
Caen in Normandy, 10 miles from the 


English Channel. Fifteen Nazis were 
killed. 

Small, individual acts of sabotage may 
seem futile. But their true power can be 
understood if they are seen as one ripple 
in a mighty ground swell of resistance. 
Sacks containing wheat have been slashed 
so that when the much-needed grain has 
arrived in Germany it is spilled across the 
floor of the train. Cables have been cut, 
railroad bridges dynamited. Railroad 
and telephone lines near Lyon, for one, 
have been destroyed. Wire attachments 
have been poorly made, pipe joints not se- 
curely fastened. Skillful industrial sabo- 
tage, especially of complicated machin- 
ery, has been difficult to detect during 
inspection. Inferior assembly work on 
mobile units manufactured in French fac- 
tories for use by the German military 
often has not revealed itself until the 
truck or tractor has taken to the road, 
causing break-downs and crucial delays 
in transportation. 

In addition to the countless V signs 
that sprang up magically on sidewalks, 
signboards, posters, and sides of buildings 
everywhere, the Czechs have drawn pic- 
tures of turtles, symbolizing the industrial 
slowdown in their factories. The Czechs 
have mastered the art of industrial sabo- 
tage. - Oil wagons have been punctured, 
troop trains sent crashing into each other, 
ammunition incorrectly sorted. One 
shipment of 20 million pieces of tam- 
pered-with ammunition had to be re- 
turned to a Czechoslovakian factory be- 
cause if German retouch workers had 
attempted to attach time fuses they would 
have been blown sky high. One factory 
conveniently lost a cancellation slip and 
worked for several weeks on an order the 
Germans did not want, thus wasting in- 
valuable raw materials. Ina factory at 
Letovice, important casts for urgent work 
were discovered hidden in a warehouse 
after 2 weeks of diligent search. Tiny, 


defects have been uncovered on airplane 
parts. Occasionally, machines have been 
run so fast that they have caught fire, or 
been worn out long before their normal 
life spans. 

Strikes have been caHed in factories 
using huge furnaces just before the fur- 
naces must be stoked. Once they go out, 
it takes at least 48 hours to fire them 
again, and precious time has been lost to 
the German war machine. Finished war 
materials, desperately needed on the 
Russian front, have been misdirected to 
Berlin, while trainloads of useless scrap 
iron have been sent to the Russian 
front. The Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment-in-Exile, located in London, has 
estimated that Czech industrial produc- 
tion has been lowered 35 percent as a re- 
sult of persistent slowdowns, By means 
of short wave from London, Jan Masaryk 
(Czech Foreign Minister) has cautioned 
fellow Czechs to refrain from violence 
because of the tremendous risks involved. 
He advises them, though, to slow down 
their work, take more time turning each 
bolt and nut, stay longer in the wash- 
rooms, and delay at lunch time. Ina 
Skoda plant with 40,000 workers, 
Masaryk estimates that “if every one of 
these men dawdles and takes an extra 2 
minutes when he goes to the washroom, 
the Germans lose 80,000 minutes of pro- 
duction a day.” 


Armed Revolt 


Yugoslavs are in open armed revolt 
against Hitler. Thousands strong, they 
are led by General Draja Mikhailovitch, 
a fiery Serb who retired to the mountain- 
ous regions near Albania last spring after 
the German invasion. General Mikhail- 
ovitch took with him light artillery, 
motorcycles, a few planes, armored cars, 
and light tanks. His men are Yugoslav 
regulars by-passed by the German Army, 
Chetnik guerrilla fighters, Serbs and 


Croats and Slovenes. Mikhailovitch’s 
forces fight in small separated groups, 
sweeping from their mountain fastnesses 
to destroy Axis troop concentrations, 
burn storehouses of Axis equipment, and 
wreck transportation facilities bearing 
Axis supplies. They have behind them 
centuries of bold guerrilla tradition, and 
the silent aid of thousands of peasants. 
Aftonbladet, a Swedish paper, noted 
on January 14, 1942, that “ten-year-old 
boys have recently fought with the Chet- 
ntk troops. The insurgents have an ex- 
cellent news service, and are always well- 
informed of the activities of the enemy. 
. Captured prisoners are released 
against ransom: a colonel costs a certain 
amount of food and ammunition, a major 
is cheaper, and an ordinary soldier can 
be rescued for a rifle!” They fight with- 
in 50 miles of Belgrade, and have ven- 
tured into the city itself. Mikhailovitch 


continues his fight for liberation in the 
mountainous regions of southern Serbia, 
parts of Croatia, and across perhaps 
20,000 of the 96,000 square miles of 
Yugoslavia that Hitler thought he had 
conquered last year. Mikhailovitch is 
said to control three-fourths of old Serbia 
and parts of Herzegovina, Bosnia, and 
Montenegro. 

When the resistance first made itself 
felt, the Axis referred to Mikhailovitch 
and his forces as merely a band of “com- 
munists and criminals emptied from 
prisons when the war began.” But to 
meet the threat of this “mere band” the 
Axis must keep numerous Italian, Hun- 
garian, Bulgarian, and Rumanian divi- 
sions in the Balkans. Unless heavily 
armed and in great numbers, Axis troops 
are unsafe outside their barracks. They 
are suddenly surprised from behind and 
annihilated. Main railroad lines cannot 


be safely traveled. The countryside is 
alive with revolt. 

Greek guerrilla bands, living in the 
hills, strike at German and Italian en- 
campments and supply lines in Greece 
and Crete. Coordinating their efforts 
with those of General Mikhailovitch, 
5,000 Greek guerrillas, banding together 
along the Bulgarian border, swung into 
action in April, 1942; several hundred 
Nazi soldiers were killed, and a troop 
train wrecked east of Salonika. 


“Fifty Persons Hanged” 


And what is Hitler’s answer to those 
who resist? Canceled food cards, slow 
starvation, exile, concentration camps, 
torture, and death. One cannot hope to 
list accurately the thousands upon thou- 
sands of people—fathers, mothers, chil- 
dren, corner grocers, doctors, postmen— 
who have been slain by the Nazis. Iso- 
lated examples give the general picture. 
In Yugoslavia, the Nazis resort to mass 
executions of from 30 to 120 innocent vil- 
lagers at a time. The Nazi-controlled 
Opspinski Noviny (in Belgrade) pub- 
lished on June 23, 1941, an order by the 
German military commander: “Two 
German soldiers were assassinated during 
the night by a group of unknown Serbs. 
One hundred men from the local popula- 
tion were shot in the morning in accord- 
ance with my instructions. ... In fu- 
ture, 100 Serbs will be shot for every 
assassinated German soldier.” On Octo- 
ber 20, the Dagens Nyheter reported that 
Skela village had been burned in reprisal 
for shots fired at a German military car. 
The German chief commandant stated 
that inhabitants of the village knew of the 
shooting but did not inform the authori- 
ties. “Male accomplices were shot,” said 
the newspaper, “50 persons hanged.” 

When 2,000 workers in the Akers ship- 
building yards in Oslo went on strike, 
Oslo was placed under martial law. In 


addition, as added punishment to the 
city, the Nazis shot Viggo Hansteen, chief 
legal adviser to Norwegian trade unions, 
and Rolf Vicstroem, labor leader. In 
April, 1942, two dozen Gestapo men, ona 
manhunt for two young Norwegians who 
had slipped back from England on a 
secret m‘ssion, came upon them asleep 
in the fishing village of Televaag, on 
Sotra Island, near Bergen. One was shot 
in his sleep. The other awakened in 
time to kill two Germans before being 
killed himself. The Nazis took swift re- 
prisal. Eighteen innocent hostages were 
executed. The entire male population 
of Televaag (about 60) was sent to a 
concentration camp, and later shipped to 
Germany. All women and children 
were ordered out of town. Even animals 
were not spared the Nazi fury: cows, 
pigs, and sheep were sent to Bergen to be 
slaughtered. In a final frenzy of hate, 
the Nazis burned to the ground every 
house in the village. Televaag had been 
wiped off the face of the earth. 

When Frenchmen shot down German 
officers and soldiers, the Nazis sur- 
rounded the XIth Arrondissement of 
Paris, a working-class district, and in a 
house-to-house canvass dragged 6,000 
persons to concentration camps. When 
3 German soldiers were wounded in 
Paris, the Germans shot 10 French hos- 
tages. Ten hostages were shot the next 
day, 12 the day after. During one week 
in September, 1941, the Nazis admitted 
having shot 117 persons in Yugoslavia, 18 
in Poland, 5 in Belgium. German and 
Vichy sources admit that 250 persons 
were executed in France between August 
13 and October 23, 1941, including 145 
hostages. During the first weeks of Oc- 
tober the Nazis admitted having killed 
1,000 persons in all Europe. 

To cope with renewed French resist- 
ance during the spring of 1942 (after 
Laval’s return) , the Nazis slew more than 


200 hostages—as reprisal, they said, for 
the assassination of 2 German soldiers. 
Seventy-two Netherlanders were shot and 
7 sentenced to life imprisonment in May 
for possessing arms and explosives. Ger- 
man authorities were outraged, com- 
plaining that Dutch officers had “broken 
their word” by taking up arms against 
the invader, after having promised, in 
1940, not to resist. Twenty-three hun- 
dred Yugoslav hostages were put to death 
in 2 weeks in November for the killing of 
26 German soldiers. In Czechoslovakia, 
Hangman Reinhard Heydrich, the Ges- 
tapo man chosen to stamp out rebellion 
in Europe, had lost track of the exact 
number of persons who had swung from 
his nooses and been shot against his 
walls—when bullets fired in the cause of 
freedom whistled into his spine. Resist- 


ance to Hitler in occupied Europe re- 
quires courage that passes understanding. 


These are merely fragments of the 
story that will one day be told, frag- 
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Edmund Duffy of the Baltimore Sun illustrated this pamph 


ments that have reached the outside 
world little by little and often at great 
cost. They are not rumors. They are 
not inventions. But until the whole story 
can be told, their sources cannot, for 
obvious reasons, be disclosed. 

Some day the full story will be written 
for all to read—with names and dates 
and places. How soon? The patriots in 
occupied lands now resist against all odds. 
But fearless spirit and fiery determination 
and the willingness to die so that freedom 
shall live are not enough. The full story 
will not be told until the United Nations, 
by military action, have joined hands 
with the, patriots in final battle for the 
ultimate victory. 

When British Commandos landed re- 
cently in France, local Frenchmen mis- 
took them for a full-scale army of libera- 
tion. Swiftly turning upon the Nazis, 
they seized German arms and produced 
hidden weapons. 

This is the shape of things to come. 
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let as a contribution to the war. 
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